4                    EUROPEAN CRITICS
admirer of Indian craftsmanship, Sir George
Birdwood, authoi of the official handbook to the
Indian section of the Victoria and Albert
Museum, ridiculed the Indian artist's divine
ideal. He, like Ruskin and other Victorian
critics, held that" the unfettered and impassioned
realisation of the ideals kindled within us by the
things without us " was beyond the capacity of
the Indian craftsman. Indian art to him meant
no more than a pretty chintz, a rich brocade, or
gorgeous carpet, fantastic carving, or curious
inlay; and an ancient architecture fascinating
to the archaeologist and tourist with its reminis-
cences of bygone pomp and splendour, but an
extinct art useless for the needs and ideals of
our prosaic and practical times.
The years which have passed since this contro-
versy began have seen a remarkable change in
the attitude of European critics towards Indian
art generally, though to India's grievous injury
her mistress art still remains under the blighting
influence of Victorian prejudice. The capacity
of Indian builders for creative work is still
belittled and derided, but it is no longer necessary
to urge the claims of Indian sculptors and painters
of bygone days to be regarded as artists rather
than as purveyors of ethnological curiosities.
Judging by commercial values Indian sculpture
and painting appear to have an insignificant
importance compared with the works of European